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Typewriting with Victrola, High School of Commerce, Omaha, Neb. 


The Victrola 


‘as an aid to commercial studies 
Typewriting and Penmanship 


The mastery of RHYTHM is a prime requisite to success in speedy and accurate typewriting 
and in flowing and graceful penmanship. 

MUSIC will evoke a decided rhythmic response from the fingers in any typewriting or penman- 
ship drill. IT ELIMINATES: stiffness, awkwardness, self-consciousness and drudgery. IT 
SECURES: agility, accuracy, precision, uniformity and interest. 


Try These Victor Records 


for Typewriting and Penmanship 


Illinois Loyalty March 1 18382 Esmeralda—Waltz [= 
Chicago We’re True to You ) ; Hesitation 35373 
General Pershing March } 18607 ematiie i 

Repasz March esitation ie 


Forget-Me-Not Waltz } 35639 Jn Lilac Time—March 
Felicia Waltz Clayton’s Grand 35397 
On the Wing Galop . March 

Military Escort March 73 
Eros Waltz March 


Golden Trumpets— sans Standard Bearer 


Patriotic Medley 
35657 
Schottische 


arch 


Shorthand Dictation 


The Victrola is an ever-ready dictator; in class and out of class; for 
regular drill or special and extra study. ‘ 
t allows the teacher to give personal attention to the students as they 
take notes. It admits of frequent repetition for testing and increasing 
speed. It presents varied voice qualities with perfect enunciation and 
diction. Victrola XXV 
See the Victor Record Catalog under “Recita- especially manufactured 
tions” for suitable material. or School use 
For further information, consult any | When the Victrola is not in 
Victor dealer, or write to use, the horn can be placed 


( under the instrument sate and 

Educational Department secure from danger, and the 

; ° . . cabinet can be locked to pro- 

6) Victor Talking Machine Co. tect it from dust and promis- 

2 cuous use by irresponsible 
Camden, N. J. people. 
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Calcutta, India. 


TO MAKE WAY FOR A PLAYGROUND UNDER AMERICAN 
DIRECTION, AN ANCIENT TEMPLE TO KALI, THE ONE-EYED 
GODDESS OF HATE, WAS RAZED IN CALCUTTA, INDIA. AT 
THIS PLAYGROUND IS SEEN WHAT FOR INDIA IS A MIRA- 
CLE, THE PLAYING TOGETHER OF LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS. 
“IT IS BELIEVED,” THE INDIA CORRESPONDENT WRITES, 
“THAT THIS CANNOT BE DUPLICATED IN ALL INDIA.” THE 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND IS HELPING TO DISSOLVE THE 
ANCIENT HINDU CASTE SYSTEM. SOME OF THE GIRLS UPON 
THE SWINGS ARE CHILD-WIVES, 
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The World at Play 


From Far Jerusalem.—Dr. 
John H. Finley recently received 
the following word from Ronald 
Storrs from Jerusalem: ‘The 
Pro-Jerusalem Society has made 
great progress with the walk 
round the ramparts and the 
laying out in desert places within 
the walls of children’s play- 
grounds and other small oases. 
And still the grey fortress goes 
green after sunset and the mauve 
shawl of Edom shuts out the 
remote vastness of Arabia.” 


Dame Nature’s School.—Mr. 
Edward T. Hartman, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, in Current Affairs, pub- 
lished by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, quotes a state- 
ment by Joseph Lee which is 
very significant at just this 
time when the need of physical 
education and play is being so 
forcefully emphasized: 

“Physical education is not a 
new idea. It is as old as man. 
Play is the curriculum of nature’s 
making and antedates the school- 
master by many thousand years. 
It contains no fads or fancies, 


but is based on the great per- 


manent instincts in which human 
life and efficiency consist. Its 
truant officer is in the heart of 
every boy and girl. The penalty 
for non-attendance at this school 
is not always obvious to grown- 
ups, but it exists and is collected 
every day—in narrow chests 
and stooping shoulders, in head- 
aches and dull eyes, in joyless 
and ineffective lives, in crime 
and prostitution, in disease and 
early death. 

“The children would attend 
this school of Dame Nature’s 
if we would let them. And we 
need not fear that their at- 
tendance will interfere with our 
own curriculum of the three 
R’s and other useful branches. 
It is not the sickly child who 
never plays who in the long run 
does best at his book or profits 
most from them in after life. 
The child’s enforced truancy 
from nature’s school is loss from 
every point of view. Is it not 
time to put an end to t?” 


Indiana State Bulletin.—The 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Indiana has 
published a bulletin on Physical 
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Education which is exceedingly 
comprehensive in its scope and 
which will prove of great value in 
the carrying out of a physical 
education program in that state. 

The bulletin not only em- 
phasizes formal gymnastic ex- 
ercises and calisthenics, but out- 
lines in detail lessons in singing, 
marching tactics, games and folk 
dances arranged according to 
grades. One of the most valu- 
able sections of the manual is 
part 3, “ Physical education 
through natural and instinctive 
play” which presents a plan for 
the promotion of physical edu- 
cation based on the natural 
desire of boys and girls to run, 
to jump, to throw, to climb, in 
general to play. There are of- 
fered a number of physical ef- 
ficiency tests with competitive 
plays and athletic events. In 
addition many suggestions are 
given for athletic games and 
contests, and for school hygiene 
and health. 


Nature Study Chautauquas.— 
Under the leadership of Mr. C. 
M. Goethe nature study lec- 
turers and nature study play 
leaders have been sent to summer 
resorts in California. One of 
the resorts is now considering 
the opening of a regular summer 
school to develop nature study 
recreation Chautauquas. 


Chamber of Commerce Pro- 
motes Recreation.—Unusual re- 
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creational activities in bowling 
are being conducted in Albany 
under the leadership of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce. 
A schedule card from October to 
March has been worked out 
showing the various bowling 
teams that will participate. 

The rules under which the 
League works follow: 

All games start promptly at 
8:15 p. m. 

The foul line shall be strictly 
observed. 

Teams shall be limited to 
10 men, all of whom must be 
employees of the concern under 
whose name they are bowling. 

The names of the men qualified 
to bowl must be filed with the 
Secretary, at the beginning of 
the season and Captains must 
give at least two weeks’ notice 
of any changes in this list of 
men eligible to bowl. 

Each team captain shall be 
responsible for the collection of 
the weekly dues and shall see 
that the proper amount is turned 
over to the Treasurer. 

In case of absentees, where 
such cases are unavoidable, the 
team shall receive a blank aver- 
age for the three games, of 130 
for each absentee, but at least 
three men must be present and 
bowl or the team shall forfeit 
three games. The men present 
in such case shall bowl for aver- 
ages. 

Any team member who is 


























late but arrives before the com- 
pletion of the fifth frame of any 
game shall be allowed to roll the 
full game. 

In case of a tie game, the game 
shall be decided by rolling an 
extra and complete frame of the 
game on the same alley on which 
the tenth frame of the game was 
rolled. 

In order to be eligible fora 
prize, a member must roll at 
least 50 per cent of the scheduled 
games. 

No member shall be awarded 
more than one individual prize. 

A B C rules will prevail where 
points are not covered by above 
rules. 

All matters not specifically 
covered by the rules which may 
come up for discussion, shall be 
decided by the Board of Direct- 
ors, and their decision shall be 
final. 

Roy Smith, secretary of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, 
has always been a strong worker 
for the recreation movement. 


Better and Cheaper Music 
for Detroit.—A provision in the 
will of William H. Hannan will 
give Detroit an auditorium with 
an endowment amounting to 
$2,500,000 which will be known 
as Hannan Memorial Hall. It 
is thought the building will be 
located opposite the Public Lib- 
rary, and near the new Detroit 
Art Museum in the Municipal 
Art Center. 
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The building will have a hall 
with a seating capacity of 7,000 
and a smaller annex for chamber 
music. ‘The hall will be devoted 
to educational purposes through 
the best possible musical and 
instructive lectures. As there 
will be no rental charge the only 
expense for the group sponsor- 
ing the entertainment will be 
the remuneration to the artists 
or lecturers appearing. In this 
way it will be possible for the 
citizens of Detroit to hear operas 
at very much less than the ordi- 
nary price. 


From a Business Man.—Ex- 
tract from letter received by the 
Recreation League of San Fran- 
cisco from Warren H. McBryde, 
Secretary of the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany: 

“When we consider the fast 
tendency toward an almost uni- 
versal eight-hour day and the 
tendency for even less time to be 
spent actually in employment 
with the Sundays, half-day Sat- 
urdays, and the many holidays, 
that give the employees far 
greater time than ever before, 
and the quick and shrewd capi- 
talization of this by those who 
are endeavoring to absorb this 
spare time in a questionable 
manner, or with profit to them- 
selves, in offering the public the 
lower forms of amusement, it 
behooves us to lend our best 
efforts in offering in an attractive 
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form such recreation as will not 
only be beneficial in a physical 
sense, but also mentally and 
morally.” 


Color Teams.—A suggestion 
of ‘‘color teams’ comes from a 
playground worker who has tried 
very successfully the plan of 
dividing boys playing playground 
ball, for example, into two groups, 
allowing the boys to choose 
captains who in turn choose 
sides, one side being designated 
as the ‘‘purple,” the other as the 
“gold.” These sides must re- 
main the same during all the 
games—that is no boy may play 
on the purple side for one game 
and on the gold for the next. 
The winning team wears the 
team color ribbons during the 
next game, all ribbons being re- 
turned to the leader at the end 
of the game. Games should be 
played twice a week. 


Interested Inquirer.—The sol- 
dier poem, On Leave “written in 
a guest book,” published in the 
October PLAYGROUND was written 
in the guest book of Frank J. 
Lawson, Shirley Center, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Lawson has 
been a devoted and indefatigable 
worker for W. C. C. S. and has 
made his home a center for the 
boys from Ayer. 


Again the Rural Drama.— 
“Something different’ was add- 
ed, a while ago, to the attrac- 
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tions of a state fair in North 
Dakota, when an improvised 
theatre was set up, and plays 
were acted by students of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege to show visitors at the fair 
the possibility of creating similar 
theatres in agricultural com- 
munities. More recently a similar 
thing was done at the state fair 
in New York. In both cases 
the theatrical performances 
proved a great success. The 
theatre at the New York state 
fair, where the stage was ap- 
propriately enough built in a 
barn, was filled at every per- 
formance. 


New Song Book Points the 
Way.—The Home and Com- 
munity Song Book—compiled 
and edited by Dr. A. T. Davison 
head of the Music Department 
at Harvard, responsible for the 
remarkably good singing that 
is being done there now—and 
Thomas Whitney Surette, cre- 
ator of the Oberamergau at 
Concord, Massachusetts and pro- 
tagonist of real music in this 
country—is a notable contri- 
bution to the cause of securing 
for America effective access to 
this great form of artistic and 
emotional expression. 

The place where lasting music 
will be built is where the two 
great roads of popularity and of 
lasting beauty intersect. In the 
pursuit of music, as in the ac- 
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quirement of every form of artis- 
tic expression, we encounter the 
aesthetic paradox, that what we 
like first we seldom like best— 
that we prefer our second choice 
to our first. 

It would seem at first blush 
that the way to like music is to 
sing the music that you like, 
but it is not so. If you just 
sing the music that you like, you 
often get tired of it and then find 
that you have burned the ground 
over and left nothing there to 
grow. ‘The real way to grow the 
power of musical or any sort of 
artistic appreciation is to lve 
upon the good edge of your taste 


so that you will always be ad- 
vancing to where the big trees 
grow, not retreating toward where 
the growth becomes first bushes, 
then grass, then the bare rock 
of hardened vulgarity and dis- 
illusionment. 

Paradoxical or not, it is really 
the same way with every other 
gift. The visitor must be re- 
ceived with recognition of his 
divinity or he will not stay. 

The best thing Community 
Service can do in music—almost 
the best thing it can do at all— 
is to get the American public 
growing in the direction of bet- 
ter taste. 








If I knew you and you knew me 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and 
mine, 

I’m sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands in friendli- 
ness, 

Our thoughts would pleasantly 
agree— 

If I knew you and you knew me. 

—Community League News 




















The Soldiers’ Field 


Henry LEE HIGGINson 


Henry L. Higginson, the writer of the following address, was 
one of the best exemplars of the spirit of play—I mean play in the 
truer and deeper sense. Everyone knows he was a lover of music 
and a lover of his kind and that these two spirits found united ex- 
pression in the game of providing good music for the people of our 
city and for others. 

He was a fighter from the word go, being known as “Bully Hig”’ 
at the Boston Latin School. It was no accident that it required 
a sabre cut across the face and a couple of others in the head and a 
pistol shot through his body to make him relax for a time his con- 
tacts with the Southern Confederacy in the Civil War. 

I think the deepest thing in Mr. Higginson was the mother 
nature in him. Lee, Higginson’s office during his long reign has 
been a post-graduate school of business where young men found in- 
spiration, sympathy and understanding and where even the casual 
customer would feel that he had come in contact with reality in a 
vivid way after a smile and a few racy words from the head of the 
firm. 

Of actual contributions to play, besides the orchestra, there were 
the sixty acres of Soldiers’ Field which he gave to Harvard College 
and the Harvard Union to promote real democracy in the student 
body. 

When I say Mr. Higginson stood for play I feel, as always, that 
we have not found our word. What I mean is that, though a busi- 
ness man and the head of a successful firm, his real interest was al- 
ways in the ultimates, the deeper things that are worth while in 
themselves, for the service of which business and everything else 
exists. Joseph Lee 


I have come to tell you of my reasons for helping you to a play. 
ground, and of my wish to link with it my thoughts of the past and 
my hopes for your future. The story which I have to tell is moving 
to me, and, if my voice fails, I can only ask you for a hand. 

It has been evident for some time that the college playgrounds 
were too small, and therefore the Corporation of the University and 
vour Athletic Committee have sought to enlarge them. Just across 


* Address delivered by the donor at the presentation of Soldiers’ Field 
to Harvard University, June 10, 1890. Published by permission of the 
Merrymount Press, Boston, Mass. 
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the river, towards Brighton, lie some beautiful marshes in a lovely 
surrounding of hills, woods, and water, in which Mr. Longfellow 
used to delight as he gazed at them from his windows; and which he 
and other friends gave to the College, with the provision that they 
should be kept open and used for play, if wanted for that purpose. 
Last summer these marshes were surveyed in order to learn the 
practicability of draining and using them. But, the other day, when 
an approach to them was needed, the owner of the adjoining estate 
refused to sell the right of way. So the Corporation looked at the 
land of this relaccitrant owner, and considered its value for your 
games and for its own future needs. The estate lies just across the 
Brighton Bridge, to the right, and takes in about twenty-one acres 
of upland pasture, and about ten acres of marsli—in all about thirty- 
one acres—-with a couple of houses. The Corporation approved of 
the land and has acquired it. Do you approve also? I hope so, 
and, if it suits vou, one point will have been gained. You will have 
a walk to it, but not long enough to weary strong men. Try the 
ground and see if it is good for your uses. 

It is very pleasant to do you a kindness, and everyone is glad of 
a chance to serve the dear old College. She needs help, and thought, 
and devotion, and gratitude from us all, for she has given us and our 
land more than any one of us will give back. She will keep on giving 
and I now ask a kindness of her. 

This field means more than a playground to me, for I ask to 
make it a memorial to some dear friends who gave their lives and all 
that they had or hoped for, to their country and to their fellow-men 
in the hour of great need—the War of the Rebellion. They gave 
their lives in the cause of virtue and good government, and to save 
our nation from the great sins of disunion and of slavery. This is 
what we claim for our northern men. 

These friends were men of mark, either as to mental or moral 
powers, or both, and were dead in earnest about life in all its phases. 
They lived in happy homes and were surrounded with friends, moth- 
ers, fathers, sisters, brothers, sweethearts—had high hopes for the 
future and with good cause, too; but at the first call of our great 
captain, Abraham Lincoln, they went at once, gladly, eagerly to the 
front, and stayed there. Not a doubt, not a thought of themselves, 
except to serve, and they did serve to the end, and were happy in 
their service. 

They were men of various talents and they had various fortunes. 

One of them was first scholar in his class—thoughtful, kind, 
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affectionate, gentle, full of solicitude about his companions, and 
about his duties. He was wounded in a very early fight of the war 
and, after his recovery and a hard campaign on the peninsula was 
killed at Glendale on the fourth of July, 62. Hear his own words: 
*‘When the class meets in years to come and honors its statesmen and 
judges, its divines and doctors, let also the score who went to fight 
for their country be remembered, and let not those who never re- 
turned be forgotten.”’ If you had known James Lowell, you would 
never have forgotten him. 

Another, I first saw one evening in our first camp at Brook 
Farm—a beautiful, sunny-haired, blue-eyed boy, gay and droll, and 
winning in his ways. In those early days of camp-life, we fellows 
were a bit homesick and longed for the company of girls—you know 
how it is yourselves—and I fell in love with this boy, and I have not 
fallen out yet. He was of a very simple and manly nature—stead- 
fast and affectionate, human to the last degree—without much 
ambition except to do his plain duty. You should have seen Robert 
Shaw as he, with his chosen officers, led away from Boston his black 
men of the Fifty fourth Massachusetts amid the cheers of his towns- 
men. Presently he took them up to the assault of Fort Wagner, and 
was buried with them there in the trench. 

Still another fine, handsome fellow, great oarsman, charming 
companion, wit, philosopher, who delighted in intellectual pursuits, 
and in his fellow-creatures, whom he watched with his keen eyes 
and well understood, was killed in a foolish, bloody battle while 
stemming the tide of defeat. He was at this time too ill to march; 
but, with other sick officers, left the ambulances because he was 
needed in this fight. I well remember almost our last day together— 
sitting on a log in a sluggish stream in Maryland, washing ourselves 
and our clothes, and then drying ourselves in the sua—and his 
wonderful talk of the delights of an intellectual life. That was his 
realm, and no one in our young days did more to mould his mates 
than Stephen Perkins did. 

Yet another—a first scholar, because he couldn’t help it—full of 
thought, life, and intense vigor—brimful of ideas—brilliant and 
strong beyond compare—had soon after leaving college exhausted 
himself by overwork. After distinguished service with his regiment 
and on the staff of General McClellan, who singled him out for honor, 
he led his troopers of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry in the 
Shenandoah campaign of ’64, was always in the front, lost thirteen 
horses in his daring efforts to win success, and at last, when so wound- 
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ed that he could not speak, rode forward in his last charge, when 
Sheridan had come back to win the battle of Cedar Creek. Read 
the story of that splendid campaign and see how even there the figure 
of Charles Lowell stands out. 

These friends were men of unusual powers, but they all bowed 
down to the goodness and the purity of one other—James Savage. 
He also was an enthusiast, and had little health and no words—but 
ate himself up with his thoughts and his fiery wishes—sometimes as 
gay as a lark and then depressed from ill health and disappointment 
with himself—very fond of his books and of nature—much given to 
games and a great rusher at football from pure will-power and en- 
thusiasm—courageous to the last degree. We two fellows went to 
Fitchburg just after war was declared, to recruit a company for the 
Second Massachusetts Infantry, and when our regiment was ready 
to march, the colors were intrusted to us. This recruiting was 
strange work to us all, and the men who came to our little recruiting 
office asked many new questions, which I did my best to answer; 
but often these recruits would turn to the ‘‘captam,”’ as they called 
him, listen to his replies and then swear allegiance, as it were, to him. 
He, the quietest and most modest of men, was immensely impressive, 
for he was a real knight—just and gentle to all friends, defiant to the 
enemies of his country and to all wrong-doers. He also fell wounded 
in that most foolish battle, where his regiment lost fourteen out of 
twenty-two officers, and was sacrificed to the good of the army. He 
died in the hands of the enemy, who tended him kindly and were 
deeply moved by his patience and his fortitude. 

The last was a physician, by choice and by nature, if intelligence, 
energy, devotion, and sweetness can help the sick. After various 
services from the outstart till 64, he was put by General Grant in 
charge of the great hospital camp at City Point in Virginia, where ten 
thousand sick and wounded men lay. Here he worked out his life- 
blood to save that of others. If I may turn to football language, he 
played “full-back,” and no one ever reached the last goal if human 
power could stop him. 

After the end of the war, New York City needed a vigorous 
medical officer to cleanse it and guard it against a threatened epi- 
demic, and leading men turned to our friend for this work. General 
Grant was then in command of the army, and was asked to recom- 
mend this physician. But the General was weary of such requests, 
and refused without even knowing who the candidate was. 
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‘But hear his name, at least,’’ these citizens said; and they told 
it to him. 

Grant at once wrote: ‘Dr. Edward Dalton is the best man in 
the United States for this place.” And Dr. Dalton did cone more 
public service and then settled into private life. Presently he died 
of disease brought on by exhaustion during the war. 

All these men were dear friends to me; and with three of them I 
had lived from childhood on the most intimate terms, doing and dis- 
cussing everything on earth, and in heaven, as boys will--living, in- 
deed, a very full life with them, and through them—-so full were they 
of thoughts, and hopes, and feelings, about all possible things. ‘These 
men are a loss to the world, and heaven must have sorely needed 
them to have taken them from us so early in their lives. And now 
I ask to mark their names and memories on our new playground. 
Shall we call it ‘“The Soldiers’ Field’’? Of course, thousands and 
thousands of other soldiers deserved equally well of their country, 
and should be equally remembered and honored by the world. I 
only say that these were my friends, and therefore I ask this me- 
morial for them. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell has, at my request, given me a few 
words of his own for the stone to be put up on this field, and also 
some lines of Mr. Emerson. I will read them to you: 

‘To the Happy Memory of James Savage, Jr., Charles Russell 
Lowell, Edward Barry Dalton, Stephen George Perkins, James 
Jackson Lowell, Robert Gould Shaw—Friends, Comrades, Kinsmen 
—who died for their Country, this Field is dedicated. 

“Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die’.”’ 

And let me say here that the war was not boy’s play. No men 
of any country ever displayed more intelligence, devotion, energy, 
brilliancy, fortitude, in any cause than did our southern brothers. 
Hunger, cold, sickness, wounds, captivity, hard work, hard blows— 
all these were their portion and ours. Look at the records of other 
wars and you'll nowhere find examples of more courage in marching 
and fighting, or greater losses in camp or battle, than each side 
showed. We won because we had more substitutes and more sup- 
plies; and also from the force of a larger patriotism on our side. We 
wore them out. Let me tell you of just one case. A friend and 
comrade, leading his regiment in the last days of the war into Rich- 
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mond, picked up a voluntary prisoner, and this is the conversation 
between them: 

“Why did you come in?’ 

“Well, me and the lieutenant was all there was left of the regi- 
ment, and yesterday the lieutenant was shot, and so I thought I 
might as well come in.” 

It was not boy’s play; and today these Southern brothers are as 
cordial and as kindly to us as men can be, as I have found by ex- 
perience. 

Now what do the lives of our friends teach us? Surely the 
beauty and the holiness of work and of utter, unselfish, thoughtful 
devotion to the right cause, to our country, and to mankind. It is 
well for us all, for you, and for the boys of future days, to remember 
such deeds and such lives and to ponder on them. ‘These men loved 
study and work, and loved play too. ‘They delighted in athletic 
games, and would have used this field, which is now given to the 
College and to you for your health and recreation. But my chief 
hope in regard to it is, that it will help to make you full-grown, well- 
developed men, able and ready to do good work of all kinds—stead- 
fastly, devotedly, thoughtfully, and that it will remind you of the 
reason for living, and of your own duties as men and citizens of the 
Republic. 

On you, and such as you, rests the burden of carrying on this 
country in the best way. From the day of John Harvard down to 
this hour, no pains or expense have been spared by teachers and by 
laymen to build up our University (and pray remember that it is our 
University—that it belongs to us—to you and to me), and thus 
educate you; and for what end? For service to your country and 
your fellow-men in all sorts of ways—in all possible callings. Every- 
where we see the signs of ferment—questions social, moral, mental, 
physical, economical. The pot is boiling hard and you must tend 
it, or it will run over and scald the world. For us came the great 
questions of slavery and of national integrity, and they were not hard 
to answer. Your task is more difficult, and yet you must fulfill it. 
Do not hope that things will take care of themselves, or that the old 
state of affairs will come back. ‘The world on all sides is moving fast, 
and you have only to accept this fact, making the besc of everything 
—helping, sympathizing, and so guiding and restraining others, who 
have less education, perhaps, than you. Do not hold off from them; 
but go straight on with them, side by side, learning from them and 
teaching them. It is our national theory and the theory of the day 
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and we have accepted it, and must live by it, until the whole world is 
better and wiser than now. You must in honor live by work, whether 
you need bread or not, and presently you will enjoy the labor. Re- 
member that the idle and indifferent are the dangerous classes of the 
community. Not one of you would be here and would receive all 
that is given to you, unless many other men and women had worked 
hard for you. Do not too readily think that you have done enough, 
simply because you have accomplished something. There is no 
enough, so long as you can better the lives of your fellow-beings. 
Your success in life depends not on talents, but on will. Surely, 
genius is the power of working hard, and long, and well. 

One of these friends, Charles Lowell, dead, and yet alive to me as 
you are, wrote me just before his last battle: 

“Don’t grow rich; if you once begin, you'll find it much more 
difficult to be a useful citizen. Don’t seek office; but don’t ‘disre- 
member’ that the useful citizen holds his time, his trouble, his money, 
and his life always ready at the hint of his country. The useful 
citizen is a mighty, unpretending hero; but we are not going to have a 
country very long unless such hercism is developed. There! what a 
stale sermon I’m preaching! But, being a soldier, it does seem to me 
that I should like nothing so well as being a useful citizen.” 

This was his last charge to me, and in a month he was in his 
grave. I have tried to live up to it, and I ask you to take his words 
to heart, and to be moved and guided by them. 

And just here let me, a layman, say a word to you experts in 
athletic sports. You come to college to learn things of great value 
besides your games, which, after all, are secondary to your studies. 
But, in your games, there is just one thing which you cannot do, 
even to win success. You cannot do one tricky or shabby thing. 
Translate tricky and shabby—dishonest, ungentlemanlike. 

Princeton is not wicked; Yale is not base. 

Lately I travelled with an ex-Southern artillery officer, and was 
rather glad that I did not try a year or two ago to take his guns. I 
asked him of his family and he said; “I’ve just sent a boy to Yale 
after teaching him all in my power. I told him to go away, and not 
to return with any provincial notions. Remember,” I said, ‘there 
is no Kentucky, no Virginia, no Massachusetts, but one great coun- 

Gentlemen, will you remember that this new playground will 
only be good if it is used constantly and freely by you all, and that it 
is a legacy from my friends to the dear old College, and so to you? 
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Comrades in Play 


Leisure Time Activities Which the Young Men and Young Women 
of America Can Enjoy Together 


Aspire Conpit, Community Service (INCORPORATED) 


It is not recreation and places to do things that are needed, as much 
as it is home ties and friendship. Comradeship is a fundamental 
human need. It may grow through common interest in any of a 
hundred things. What we have always to remember is that while 
activities are important the object is affection of one kind or another; 
that is, we are organizing people, not activities. It is hopelessly in- 
adequate merely to establish playgrounds, parks, skating rinks and 
dance halls. We must create social groups that will carry the new 
social spirit—Luther H. Gulick 


The new conception of comradeship which has come out of the 
war and the necessity for creating social groups equipped to carry 
on the new social spirit through which the lessons learned during the 
war are to be conserved, have made it desirable to point out the funda- 
mental principles involved in formulating a program of leisure time 
activities which young men and young women can enjoy together. 
For the reason that organization of people and a program of activities 
are means to a conception of comradeship which will make for citizen- 
ship of the highest type, it is the purpose of this article to indicate 
from among the activities which proved so valuable in the entertain- 
ment of soldiers, those which should be continued in a peace-time 
program, and to discover additional activities which may be utilized. 

No attempt is made to discuss the activities which will naturally 
be developed in a peace-time program for young men and women, 
boys and girls, in separate groups, although recognition is made of 
the value of such activities as a part of the community program. 
Nor is there any desire to minimize the importance of developing in 
a community program activities in which families as a whole and all 
members of the community, whether young or old, will share. On 
the other hand, it is keenly felt that in the development of a com- 
radeship between young men and women which will be v*+-lesome. 
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democratic and a vital force in community life, it is most desirable 
to begin the process of social education with separate groups of boys 
and girls, emphasizing those activities making for initiative, alertness, 
loyalty, team play and all the other qualities essential to good citizen- 
ship. 

All these considerations are of vital importance, and in a com- 
munity program there must be developed activities for all groups as 
well as for young men and women. It has been felt wise, however, 
to emphasize at just this time this particular phase of community 
recreation which has so important a bearing on community life, in 
that from this group of the community will come largely the leader- 
ship and power which will vitalize community life. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL INSTINCT 


One of the humanizing outgrowths of the war activities con- 
ducted by communities near training camps for the benefit of men in 
training is the appreciation of the need for a social and recreation 
program which will bring young men and young women together in 
a natural and wholesome way. No single factor in the social life 
of the race is more important than the satisfaction of this normal 
craving for companionship, and the development of the right kind of 
comradeship between young men and women must be a primary 
motive in a peace-time program of community service. 

It is unfortunate that in the case of many young 
men and young women, training for comradeship 
does not as a rule begin with early childhood. 
We need, all of us, to have developed in our youth an essentially 
social instinct. It is obvious that any activity either for boys or for 
girls which tends to develop in the individual physical fitness, mental 
alertness, sportsmanship, courtesy and ease of manner, naturally 
aids that individual later in his contacts with others. Public re- 
creation departments, settlements and other private organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls have real- 
ized and are attempting to meet the need for this social training in 
separate groups, which will provide the equipment for the highest 
type of companionship in later years between young men and women. 
The development of outdoor activities in particular, of team games, 
of summer camps, of dramatics—which are so valuable in eliminating 
self-consciousness and developing in boys and girls the ability to 
forget themselves—will go far to create the wholesome spirit which 


Importance of 
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must characterize relationships between young men and young 
women. Through home training and previous social experience 
many young men and women are capable to a large degree of meeting 
the demands of social life and of community contacts of various 
kinds, but for those individuals who have not as children enjoyed 
these privileges and who because of home and working conditions 
have not had the opportunity to develop their social instincts, there 
exists a distinct demand for supplying as quickly as possible the train- 
ing for comradeship. 

Play Activities De- [he value of play activities in developing the 
velop the Social social instinct and their bearing on social edu- 
mean cation has been well pointed out in Chapter I of 
Social Games and Group Dances by J. C. Elsom and Blanche M. 
Trilling. “‘If we are to be successful in any line of life’s endeavors, 
we must constantly be thrown with our fellow men and must learn to 
be easy and natural in the presence of others. It is no mean ac- 
complishment to be able to converse with ease, to convey our thoughts 
and feelings to others, and tactfully to meet our fellowmen in social 
intercourse. It is unfortunate that the veneer of artificiality so 
often exists in modern society and in our every day dealing with our 
associates. We are not quite ourselves with our company manners 
and our dress clothes; we too often seem to try to appear what we 
are not. 

‘But in our play and in our games our most intimate character- 
istics and points of individuality show themselves. In plays which 
are natural, unrestricted and enjoyable we throw off all artificialities 
and abandon our pretense. A spirit of comradeship immediately 
takes possession of us in our games, and some of the most valuable 
social characteristics are developed. Groups of young people thrown 
together for the first time are apt to be stiff and unnatural, strained 
in their feelings and formal in their outward expressions. Bashful- 
ness and uneasiness are often felt and shown; but when a game is 
proposed and played with enthusiasm all is changed. Natural and 
unrestrained conduct now takes the place of formality and artificiality 
and everybody has a good time. Self-forgetfulness has been de- 
veloped.”’ 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
When young men and women have a common interest in sport 


and games, in topics of the day and in problems of community-wide 
significamee, they are laying the foundation for a wholesome com- 
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radeship which is bound to have its effect upon their neighborhood 
group and through it upon the community at large. The working 
out of a program of social, recreation and service activities which 
will contribute to this comradeship must be a matter of careful plan- 
ning. There is a morale to be kept up in play if the social value of 
the game, the play or recreation activity in question is to have full 
expression. Certain fundamental principles must be kept in mind; 
among them the following: 
=e There should be standarization and progression 

phen aga 7 in leisure time programs. ‘That is, one game or 

activity should lead to another; games should be 
so arranged as to increase in interest or should become harder and 
harder. There should be a climax in an evening's entertainment, a 
week's program, and in the planning of progressive activities for a year. 
Activities repeated over and over again soon lose their interest. ‘There 
must be variety in the programs, with a fundamental purpose behind 
them. 
Necessity for a A well-rounded program will not concern itself 
Well-rounded exclusively with the development of recreation 
Fregram activities. It will not develop purely social ac- 
tivities or the solely recreation activities which make for health and 
physical efficiency. It will give these activities proper emphasis but 
it will also bring into prominence dramatic and art interests and edu- 
cational features, and will throughout the program seek to inter- 
weave with recreation activities, community and civic interests so 
that the young men and women of a community will gradually be led 
to an appreciation of their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 
Games and activities, therefore, which develop alertness and keen- 
ness of intellect, the power of quick decision and ideals of sports- 
manship and team play are essential. Program making which ne- 
glects to take into account all these factors will fall far short of its 
goal. 

The question of the advisability of using the unit 
The Unit Plan or group plan in building up a program of leisure 

time activities for young men and young women, 
and the nature and size of the unit have a very important bearing 
upon the success of the work. By the term unit as used in this con- 
nection is meant a group cf people coming together for some definite 
purpose. The unit may be a neighborhood group, a group represent- 
ing industrial and business interests, or community organizations 
such as churches. 
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The experiences of War Camp Community Service in providing 
recreational activities for service men and for young women have 
demonstrated sufficiently the value of the unit plan to make it ad- 
visable to continue its use in a peace-time program. It is pretty 
generally felt that the unit plar presents the only method for doing 
intensive work; it reaches more individuals, gets closer to homes than 
any other form of organization, stimulates local interests, develops 
local leaders and minimizes formality and lack of spontaneity. It 
lends itself to grouping into larger unics and is the means of bringing 
about efficient organization in a big club for the reason that a smale 
group carries a certain enthusiasm and momentum which will givl 
stability to a larger club. It develops individual initiative, since 
people are more likely to take a larger share and more responsibility 
in a smaller unit; contests and competition are made possible, and 
leaders are readily discovered. 

In general, the size of the unit must be governed by the purpose 
and activities of the group, the facilities available and the types 
participating. Activities vary in their requirements regarding the 
number of members necessary to develop them. A unit should be 
small enough to offer a working basis and to allow every individual 
expression, but not so small that it will be exclusive and undemocratic. 
A unit may be larger where good leadership is available and where 
the social group has been formed naturally along fraternal, religious, 
industrial or other lines in which the individuals are accustomed to 
acting together. 

It is generally felt as a result of the war experiences in War 
Camp Community Service that for most purposes the small unit of 
from twenty to thirty members is preferable, though some workers 
feel that a unit of from fifty to ome hundred members can be ad- 
vantageously handled. Local neighborhood conditions, leadership 
and the activity of the unit must determine this. If the city is so 
divided as to concentrate the young men and young women in certain 
sections, the size and character of the section would have a decided 
bearing on the size of the group. 

Whether the basis for unit grouping shall be neighborhood or 
industrial or commercial interests is another problem which must 
depend upon local conditions and upon the work planned. The 
basis for forming a unit should be in general the natural group— 
that is, the group which has natural cohesion and likemindedness. 
Community of interests must be the determining factor in bringing 
individuals together in a group. ‘This is necessary if people are to 
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work and play together in close association. In most cases these 
natural groups will have much the same background, and in the de- 
velopment of small group activities, most successful work can be 
done if the young men and women come from practically the same 
groups and have about the same mental and social development. 
For instance, a club organized for historical research would neces- 
sarily have to possess a membership about on a par educationally. 
On the other hand there are groups, such as church groups, where the 
social background is very different and where the cohesion comes 
from other sources. 

Congeniality of thought and personality among members is 
fundamental in planning a successful program for a small group. 
Though we cannot as workers disregard the lines of so-called social 
cleavage which are so sharply drawn in some communities, we must 
not permit our communities to go back to the hard and fast dis- 
tinctions which existed before the war and which were to a certain 
degree swept away by the emergencies arising from a national crisis. 

“It was a great thing for Mrs. Toscana to see how much her richer 
neighbor, Mrs. Mountain, envied her skill in sewing, knitting or 
other practical arts. The wife of a mining superintendent in a small 
town during the war period attended the meeting of the Women’s 
Community Club where she found numbers of foreign-born women 
entering into games and dances and trying to learn American ways. 
She was amazed to think they were personalities that could make 
themselves felt in American life. She had always patronizingly re- 
garded them as little old ladies with bright colored shawls on their 
heads and handmade trimmings on their aprons. That woman 
learned to lay aside her hat and gloves and appear less formal at the 
meetings but she never gained the ability which the other women had 
of entering actively into the spirit of things. She would have given 
anything in the world to develop that ability.”’ 

While it will not be wise to force the mixing of groups of different 
social backgrounds Community Service must provide a big unifying 
overhead interest in leisure time activities and service to the com- 
munity which will bring each group constantly in contact with others, 
and through a process of education to a broader viewpoint, will gradu- 
ally bring about increased mutual respect and sociability among ex- 
isting groups. ‘There is a leveling and fusing influence in the meeting 
of people of different interests, and this can be accomplished if the 
attracting force is big and vital enough. 

A wise plan of procedure in many instances, therefore, may be 
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to organize by small units the young men and women whose natural 
interests, ability, congeniality of thought and association—whether 
neighborhood, business or social—draw them together. In doing 
this, however, emphasis should be laid upon the value of the entertain- 
ing of one group by another, upon the responsibility of each unit 
toward the rest and the importance of all coming together for large 
group activities such as community singing, pageantry, dramatics, 
participation in community projects and philanthropies in which all 
are interested, and for such undertakings as wil] make tangible the 
big unifying interest and bring about the natural intermingling of 
groups which will make for mutual respect and liking. A closer as- 
sociation may be brought about between the different units if they 
are held together by a central council with representatives from all 
the units who will consult on mutual problems and interests. 

Under a wise leader, who leads but does not direct, the units 
should themselves control their own affairs, decide upon the activi- 
ties they wish to undertake and the policies to be followed. The 
question of membership dues and of the basis of membership should 
in large measure be left to the group itself to determine. Some 
workers have suggested that the desire for membership, a common 
interest, a willingness to comply with rules, to render service and to 
accept responsibility, is a sufficient basis for membership and that 
admission should be based on a known or demonstrated interest in 
community work. It is felt that any effort to determine a basis for 
membership should take into account the value of giving each mem- 
ber an opportunity to measure his abilities and standards with those 
of others. This will be to the mutual advantage of those who may 
seem to have little to give and of those whose opportunities have 
been greater. 

A natural solution of some of the difficulties which might arise 
in forming a group may lie in the suggestion offered by a worker to 
the effect that the proper kind of dancing invites participation by 
those who enjoy such dancing. Other kinds attract other types. 
It should be the effort of Community Service to popularize the proper 
kind of dancing. ‘This is true of other activities. At first a unit 
will attract only such individuals as are appealed to by what is being 
offered; some peopie may be driven away. Gradually, however, 
under sympathetic and wise leadership, a unit should be able to 
educate its community to an appreciation of the value of the activi- 
ties promoted and there will be a gradual raising of standards on the 
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part of those who may not at first have shown any inclination to 
accept the high standards set. 

Wis Villon wt The value of short time intensive interests and 
Short Time In- activities should be taken into account in formu- 
tensive Interests ating a program. ‘Learn to swim” week, when 
under the best instructors available, young men and women are 
given the opportunity not only to learn to swim but to display their 
prowess; an exhibition for a few days of handicraft work and paint- 
ings produced by local young people; the production for two or three 
nights of a play which has been written by one of the group members 
and produced by others—all such devices for intensifying and con- 
centrating interest have a distinct value. 

In developing the program it is important to re- 
member that under a plan of community rec- 
reation, all community facilities should be util- 
ized to provide meeting places for the groups. Schools, lodge rooms, 
municipally owned properties, private club houses and churches 
should all serve as meeting places. Gymnasiums may often be put 
to use for auditoriums if no better facilities are available. The use of 
these facilities involves a careful directing of organized groups so 
that they will use these resources to the best advantage, and a schedul- 
ing of activities to meet the convenience of local groups providing the 
facilities. 


Using All Com- 
munity Resources 


RECREATION FOR YOUNG COLORED MEN AND WOMEN 


Leisure time activities which young colored men and women 
can enjoy together, differ little from the program suggested for young 
white men and women. It is suggested that in order to achieve the 
best results in the shortest time, the young people be trained in sepa- 
rate groups until they lose the shyness and self-consciousness that 
will at first be evident. Units may be selected according to age or 
previous training, and as with white boys and girls, progression must 
be provided for in every program. In a beginner’s class, simple 
calisthenics which include some corrective gymnasium work, breath- 
ing exercises, instruction in the right way to stand or walk, and mili- 
tary drills have been found most beneficial. Young people usually 
enjoy these activities but in order to insure continued interest, a 
part of the time may well be devoted to playing games. Here too, 
the idea of advancement must be kept uppermost, simple games 
being chosen for the first meetings. 

The suggestions regarding games and activities outlined in this 
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article, are, with a few exceptions, adaptable for the use of young 
colored men and women. It is suggested that in order to educate 
the young negro in the music, literature, or famous men of his race, 
games may be invented or adapted. For example, an adaptation 
of Authors would involve the substitution of such names as Booker T. 
Washington, Charles Waddell Chestnutt, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, Frederick Douglass, Enyllis Wheatly and 
other well-known leaders. 

The wonderful musical capacity of the negroes and the charm 
of the Afro-American songs have been recognized for years, and every 
effort should be made by the race to preserve its rich heritage along 
these lines. Probably there is no recreation which the young people 
of the negro race may enjoy in their leisure time that will have more 
lasting benefits than singing schools, choruses, glee clubs and orches- 
tras. 

It is important to note that in the development of a leisure time 
program for young colored men and women, there must be the high- 
est type of leadership and that the greatest patience must be ex- 
ercised. Keep activities as simple as possible and do not try to 
force the development, which must be a matter of slow, gradual 
growth. 


INDOOR SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The test of activities, as has been suggested, should be the value 
they have in developing the comradeship which will carry on the 
social spirit necessary for citizenship. The formation of the small 
social groups or units based on mutual interests and congeniality, 
through which comradeship will grow and will make possible large 
group interests, involves a very importart step in the program. 

During the war the hospitality motive brought together for 
wholesome recreation service men and young women who were 
strangers. Today a tremendous force exists for perpetuating this 
motive and for providing any machinery which may be needed to 
bring young men and young women together in a peace-time program. 
The possibilities represented in the American Legion with its thous- 
ands of young men no longer soldiers but civilians back in their com- 
munities and already organized under the Legion, are stupendous. 
Similarly, thousands of girls organized during the war by War Camp 
Community Service and other agencies present a force the strength 
of which we are only beginning to realize. Combination under wise 
leadership of these two great forces with all the power they represent 
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has in it undreamed of potentialities for the future of America and for 
democracy. 

With this nucleus formed during the war, a foundation has been 
laid on which to build. Since nothing brings people together as 
does play it is natural that any program undertaken shall pave the 
way for more serious interests by a continuacion of the social and 
recreation activities which young men and young women have enjoyed 
together during the war. 

Among these activities social dancing ranked 
Social Dancing high during the war as a form of entertainment 

for young men and young women. The tre- 
mendous popularity of the dance is a factor to be reckoned with in 
planning a community program, and the dance unquestionably has 
a distinct social value. A worker who has had considerable ex- 
perience in developing activities for young people points out that in 
gathering together a group of from twenty to fifty young men and 
women in any locality, where interests are diversified and home en- 
vironment different, it becomes necessary to decide upon some one 
thing which has demonstrated itself as a fundamental relaxation and 
interest from the time of prehistoric man. Out of the beating of 
time developed our present music and dancing; therefore, going back 
to the fundamentals of leisure time activities, one of the first chan- 
nels through which to interest and unify a group of young people is 
that of dancing. 

In a number of communities, Community Service is very suc- 
cessfully using the dance as an initial step in bringing together the 
two forces represented in the girls’ units developed through War 
Camp Community Service and the American Legion and through 
this activity paving the way for service together. The plan as 
worked out in one district is as follows: 

In every community where Community Service girls are organ- 
ized, contact is made with the leaders of the American Legion Posts 
with the idea of promoting Community Service—American Legion 
dances. All girls coming to the dances must be vouched for by the 
Community Service Club. All the young men attending are not 
necessarily members of the American Legion but must be vouched 
for by leaders of the Posts. Such a plan varied to meet the needs of 
the individual community might well prove the entering wedge for 
a joint program of activities and service for returned service men nad 
the girls of the community. 
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Great care should be taken to safeguard dancing 
through careful chaperonage and good music. 
No factor is more potent in determining the stand- 
ard of dancing than the music, for clean dancing and group poise are 
almost wholly dependent on this feature. It will be decidedly worth 
while to try out the idea of having really good music played for the 
waltz, one step and fox trot, to see whether it is not appreciated and 
does not eventually prove quite as effective as the ordinary “‘rag”’ 
music. ‘There is a wealth of good music in many of the old scores of 
comic operas and operettas which may well be used for dancing. 

Another requisite is that any room used regularly for dancing, 
shall be as attractive as possible. One of the art clubs of a com- 
munity might well expend its efforts in an artistic arrangement of 
colors, flowers, chintzes, and furnishings. A person on entering the 
room should be impressed with a sense of beauty. This is sadly lack- 
ing when clothing is piled in corners, and the room is bare and filled 
with smoke. 

Dance Diversions. A means of adding diversity of interest to 
the dance lies in the introduction of dance figures. Among these 
dance diversions are the following: 


Requisites For 
Good Dancing 


Elimination Grab 

Pairing Off Arches 

Unlucky Numbers Robbers’ Two Step 
Statues Salute 

Weaving Waltz Relay 
Property Accumulation 
Circles Paul Jones 

Lucky Circles Patriotic Figures 


Very often folk games can be interspersed with social dancing. 
A few moments of community singing between dances adds to the 
interest of the program. A number of workers in War Camp Com- 
munity Service have found it successful to introduce very short plays 
or skits given by some of the girls of the community. 

The introduction of special solo dances adds to the artistic in- 
terest of the dance. For this the assistance of talented pupils of 
dancing schools may be enlisted. There is also the possibility of 
developing solo dancers from the group by selecting those who seem 
particularly well poised and graceful and asking them to do special 
numbers. Then there are the old-fashioned dances, such as the 
Virginia Reel and the Barn Dance which instill a zest for the good 
things of all times, and serve to bring people together. 
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Another means for making dancing of real significance lies in 
making each dance a special celebration. For instance, plan to 
have a series of twelve National Nights—an Italian night with Italian 
dances featured by soloists, a Russian night, an old English, a French, 
and a Mexican night. Paper costumes might well be a feature of 
one of these affairs. A short talk on the customs of each particular 
country could be given. On Russian night have tea made in a sam- 
ovar and served; on French night provide coffee and French pastry. 
The intermissions could be given over to solo dances and to the sing- 
ing of national airs. By giving a different spirit and different signif- 
icance to each dance through some special plan as the one described 
a sense of the beauty and meaning of the dances of the various coun- 
tries may be instilled into the minds of the young people participating. 

Dancing Instruction. A community dancing teacher is a great 
asset. It is a good plan to have one step taught properly at each 
dance. Classes in dancing other than the one-step, fox trot, and 
waltz give variety and tend to promote general sociability. The 
English and American country dances are especially good. Many 
of these, collected by Cecil Sharp, Elizabeth Burchenal and Emily 
O'Keefe, may be obtained from G. Schirmer. 

A prize may be offered for posture and grace, and a trial dance con- 
ducted in which the teacher tactfully shows the couples their faults 
as they dance by, thus not interfering with the dance in general. 
Standards should be insisted upon. The men and girls should learn 
that stooping, hollow chests and heavy feet are neither graceful nor 
in good taste. 

Since dancing is perhaps the most popular form of social rec- 
reation and one in which young men and women wish to excel, it 
may easily be made the channel for bringing home lessons in courtesy 
and social conduct. Dancing instruction gives an opportunity for 
the teaching of proper decorum on the dance floor, for instruction in 
presenting friends, acknowledging introductions, serving on reception 
committees, and conducting formal and informal receptions. The 
power which acting as hostess gives a girl, will mean much in her in- 
dividual development. 

Through the Charlotte, North Carolina, War Camp Community 
Service a novel idea was carried out in an endeavor to remedy the 
incorrect and objectionable dancing. Announcement was made in 
the local papers that War Camp Community Service would entertain 
at a certain dance for soldiers, one Mrs. Sarah Hopkins—familiarly 
known in her rural community as Aunt Sarah. She had several sons 
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in the service, and she wanted to observe the kind of entertainment 
conducted by War Camp Community Service for the soldiers so as 
to be able to make a report to her Ladies’ Aid Society back home with 
special reference to the modern dance. It was rumored that Mrs. 
Hopkins “‘had heard tell of so many carryings on at the dances” that 
she had volunteered to make the trip to the city, visit a dance hall, 
and report her findings to the church society. Interest in the visit 
of Mrs. Hopkins was stimulated by a series of newspaper articles, 
and by the announcement that on the occasion of her visit there 
would be a demonstration of proper positions for dancers, and of 
correct modern dancing. ‘This feature was given by a professional 
instructor and one of his pupils. The instructor was a clever actor, 
who emphasized each point and greatly exaggerated the bad form 
practiced by the young people. He feigned extreme embarrassment 
upon being asked to ‘‘cheek”’ with his pupil as an illustration of how 
not todance. ‘The effect of this on the dancers was like magic. For 
the first time they saw themselves as others had seen them. “Aunt 
Sarah Hopkins” sat on the platform throughout the demonstration 
and spoke her opinions afterward. She was impersonated by the 
chairman of the local War Camp Community Service Dance Com- 
mittee, who disguised herself and her voice and recited a clever mono- 
logue which she had herself composed. ‘The evening proved a novel 
and entertaining event for hundreds of spectators and was so highly 
beneficial to the dancers that it was not thereafter necessary for War 
Camp Community Service to exercise any censorship. 

At Fayetteville, North Carolina, the Charlotte demonstration 
was successfully undertaken without the impersonation of the rural 
character. The hall was crowded with spectators, among them the 
most conservative men and women of the community. So pleased 
were the parents with the demonstration of the modern dance that 
they declared themselves heartily in favor of this kind of entertain- 
ment as sponsored by War Camp Community Service. 

Favor dances can be made very pretty affairs. The St. Louis 
War Camp Community Service has made a feature of handicraft 
work done by both men and girls which can later be used as favors at 
dances. 

The masquerade is always popular and can be varied in countless 
ways; as, for instance, the historical masquerade, which can be made 
a most interesting and educational affair. 


[To Be Continued] 
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The Gift of Play* 


Epcar A. GuEst 


Some have the gift of song and some possess the gift of silver speech. 

Some have the gift of leadership and some the ways of life can teach. 

And fame and wealth reward their friends, in jewels are their splen- 
dors told, 

But in good time their favorites grow very faint and gray and old. 

But there are men who laugh at time and hold the cruel years at bay ; 

They romp through life forever young because they have the gift of 
play. 

They walk with children, hand in hand through daisy fields and 
orchards fair, 

Nor all the dignity of age and power and pomp can follow there; 

They’ve kept the magic charm of youth beneath the wrinkled robe of 
Time, 

And there’s no friendly apple tree they’ve grown too old to climb. 

They have not let their boyhood die, they can be children for the day ; 

They have not bartered for success and all its praise the gift of play. 


They think and talk in terms of youth, with love of life their eyes are 
bright, 

No rheumatism of the soul has robbed them of the world’s delight ; 

They laugh and sing their way along and join in pleasures when they 
can 

And in their glad philosophy they hold that mirth becomes a man. 

They spend no strength in growing old. What if their brow be 
crowned with gray? 

The spirits in their breasts are young. They still possess the gift of 
play. 

The richest men of life are not the ones who rise to wealth and fame— 

Not the great sages, old and wise, and grave of face and bent of 
frame, 

But the glad spirits, tall and straight, who ’spite of time and all its 
care 

Have kept the power to laugh and sing and in youth’s fellowship to 
share. 

They that can walk with boys and be a boy among them, blithe and 
gay, 

Defy the withering blasts of age because they have the gift of play. 





*Copyright, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest. Courtesy of Washington 
Evening Star. 
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Progress in Municipal Recreation 


Because of the fact that the Year Book, telling of the progress of 
recreation work throughout the country during 1919, will noc for 
some time be ready for distribution, we believe that recreation of- 
ficials and workers will be interested in learning now of some of the 
indications of progress which have marked the past year. 

Many cities have not as yet been heard from, 
but the reports which have reached us indicate 
that with few exceptions the appropriations and 
expenditures in individual cities during 1919 have greatly increased. 
Indianapolis, for example, doubled its appropriation, as did Akron, 
Ohio, Hartford, Conn., and a number of other cities. Dayton ex- 
pended three times as much money in 1919 as in 1918. In Hartford, 
$14,000 went into the promotion of dancing, a number of open air 
pavilions and dance platforms having been erected in the park. 
Rochester has appropriated $900,000 for two lake front bathing 
beaches and two natatoriums. ‘These figures are indicative of the 
general tendency toward increased appropriations in scores of cities. 

Another encouraging indication of progress lies 
Bond Issues in the bond issues which have been voted for 

parks, playgrounds and other recreation pur- 
poses during the past year. Pittsburgh has issued bonds for rec- 
reational purposes to the amount of $831,000. Detroit’s cam- 
paign for increased parks and playgrounds resulted in a favorable 
vote on a bond issue of $10,000,000. Portland, Oregon’s bond issue 
for the purchasing of sites for playgrounds amounted to $500,000, 
while Indianapolis, in addition to its increased expenditures, has 
taken a further step in issuing bonds to the amount of $87,000. 
Other cities which have issued bonds during the past year are Car- 
negie, Pa.,-$25,000; Holyoke, Mass.,—$25,000 for bath houses and 
East Orange, New Jersey,—$28,000. Astoria, Oregon, will soon 
have a vote on a $250,000 bond issue for equipping a complete rec- 
reational center. 


Increased 
Appropriations 


Donated Play- Now that the war is over, public-spirited citizens 
SS are once more turning their attention to the needs 
Centers of their communities for increased recreational 


facilities, and as a result a number of cities will have enlarged facili- 
ties for their work. Among these cities are the following: 
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Brockton, Mass.,—A playground valued at $50,000 
Quincy, Mass.,—One playground 
So. Manchester, Conn.,—$3000 for a playground 
Lynchburg, Va.,—One-half a city block valued at $5000 
Youngstown, Ohio—Two playgrounds 
Winston—Salem, N. C.—Two playgrounds, worth be- 
tween fifty thousand and sixty thousand dollars 
A public spirited citizen of East Orange, New Jersey is improv- 
ing a park playground as a memorial to his father and contracts for 
over $100,000 have been let. In Newburgh, New York, several 
acres have been added to Roosevelt Park by the original donor of 
the property. 
- The reports which have reached the Association— 
Niel Week though not nearly complete at this date—point 
to a decided development in 1920. A number of 
cities have inaugurated municipal work during 1919 under the di- 
rection of year-round workers and are planning for increased facilities 
and activities in the new year. Phoenixville, Pa., has recently ap- 
propriated $5000 for the development of year-round work under 
a commission. Beacon, New York, has created a recreation 
commission under the State Law, appropriated $2500, and 
employed a superintendent of recreation. Utica’s recreation 
work has become municipally supported under a commission and 
a year-round worker is in charge. West Chester, Pa., secured 
its year-round worker during the past year and placed its work on a 
municipal basis. Port Jervis has plans under way for a fifteen acre 
community playground. Oneida, New York, has acquired an 
athletic field with tennis courts and about 50 gardens and plans are 
on foot for securing an early appropriatior of at least $10,000 as over 
against its previous appropriation of $1000. Many other instances 
might be cited of cities which have recently inaugurated work or 
which are enlarging their facilities. Playground and recreation com- 
missions and associations and recreation workers may well feel en- 
couraged by the development of the past year which they have 
helped so materially in making possible. 


Assimilation 
JosePH LEE 
President Community Service (Incorporated) 


Every doctor knows that bodily assimilation is a question of 
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appetite. If you are hungry your food will nourish you. If you 
are not hungry, food will do you no good. The body absorbs only 
what it craves. 

It is the same with the body politic. It will assimilate the 
immigrant only as it wants him as a citizen. If its desire is pure- 
ly for a machine, it is only a machine that it will get. Citizen- 
ship is not a matter of naturalization papers or of the laying on of 
hands, nor does it result automatically from physical presence 
within the national boundaries. If you have not received him as a 
member, the alien is an alien still, a foreign body in the social system. 

And appetite depends on health and health on action. Exer- 
cise brings hunger and makes your blood absorb the oxygen you 
breathe. So the power of a society to induct new members, to 
make them true participants in its vital functions, depends upon 
the vigor with which these functions are carried on. 

It is within local communities and neighborhoods that the 
real initiation takes place. Belonging to a nation is a cold and 
abstract relation unless translated into local membership. It is 
in taking part in local, communal and neighborhood life that the 
newcomer becomes absorbed. And that he may become so, there 
must be lively communal and neighborhood activities for him to 
join in. Your music must be so catching that he cannot keep 
his feet still. 

It is here that Community Service does its work. “Come 
over to the hall tonight and help out in the singing.” “Won’t you 
and your wife come round and help plan our children’s play- 
ground?” “Where were you last night when we put on the big 
show at the center?” “Come out and join our twilight athletic 
association.” ‘Won't you be a chaperon at the block party Friday 
night?” “Come up and holler for the new athletic field.” That 
is the way Community Service approaches the newcomer. It 
says always “we” and always “come.” You and I will put this 
over—or we'll know why. It believes in doing with people, not 
for them. What you get out of a man is worth a hundred times 
more to him than what you try to put in. 

It is like receiving a new member in your family. It is 
good of course to have him learn your language, to tell him break- 
fast is at 7.30 and lunch at one. But a schedule of such facts 
handed to him for study is not the best way to begin. The way 
to make the new bride feel at home is to take her there. The way 
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to be a member is to be one. One hour of taking part is worth 
a hundred years of being told about it. 
Old Uncle S., sez he, “I guess 
It is a fact,” sez he, 
“The surest plan to make a man 
Is think him so, J. B.’ 
As much as you or me.” 
Only Community Service doesn’t merely think him so, 
it knows. 


How They Celebrated 


The Community Christmas Tree has proved such a happy 
thought for the holiday celebration that more and more communities 
are adopting it. Those communities that have had such celebrations 
for a number of years are developing a surprising variety of programs 
to keep the freshness and vitality and prevent the celebrations from 
becoming static and monotonous. 

Carols about the tree are always popular and successful. Boston 
adds instrumental music as well and it has become the custom for 
householders in the vicinity of the tree to place a lighted candle in 
their windows. The Community Christmas Tree Association of 
Bloomington, Indiana, which has adopted the custom, warns its 
patrons to provide someone to guard the candle while it burns. Den- 
ver has its Christmas tree and carols indoors in the municipal audi- 
torium. Duluth holds its celebration in its great armory, the music 
in charge of the largest musical] club, the Matinee Musicale. Omaha, 
Nebraska, has an indoor celebration if the weather is inclement. 

Chicago insures a beautiful background by erecting its municipal 
tree in Grant Park, on the lake front. Philadelphia appropriately 
uses Independence Square. Norwalk, Connecticut, places its tree in 
Klondike Park so that the lights shine out to sea to greet the passing 
ships. Hampton, Virginia, uses lighted boats as part of its Christ- 
mas processional. 

The huge Community Christmas tree of San Francisco is felled 
in a nearby forest, while Riverside, California, has a permanent 
Christmas tree growing out doors. At Christmas it is decked with 
roses and tinsel. The children of Lansing, Michigan, make the tree 
decorations and then dance and sing about the tree, each child wear- 
ing huge red crepe paper poinsettias or a holly leaf of bright green 
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paper. In Milneburg, Pennsylvania, too, the children make the 
decorations, often for a holly tree, in that vicinity. 

Reading, Pennsylvania is among the cities that arrange a vista 
with a double row of small fir trees for two blocks. Marshalltown, 
Iowa, uses an arch of light with a cross and star at the end of the 
double row of trees. Miss May Stanley suggests stretching ban- 
ners of welcome or Merry Christmas printed in many languages 
across streets leading to the tree. 

Baltimore, Maryland, is one of the cities that celebrates a Tiny 
Tim’s Night at the tree when all the crippled children enjoy the tree 
and the carols. The Camp Fire Girls in Mount Vernon, New York, 
collected fifty dollars for the tree. The girls in costume led the sing- 
ing. Santa Claus in a sleigh, drawn by four horses with jingling 
bells gave candy and oranges to all the children present. The 
Women’s Club of Cincinnati, expanded the Community Tree by 
sending small decorated trees to homes for incurables, insane asylums, 
hospitals and jails. Los Angeles, too, has found it desirable to have 
many neighborhood celebrations so the entire family may go without 
too great expense for carfare. Kansas City, Missouri has several 
trees. Near the main tree the stars and stripes floats illuminated. 
In order that there may be no ragged, shoeless children about 
the festive tree, the Women’s City League gives out coupons through 
the principals of the schools and the Parent Teachers Associations. 
These coupons entitle the holder to a new pair of shoes at any store 
in the city. 

St. Louis had folk dances in costume surrounding its outdoor 
tree. ‘The Russian Snow Dance by the playground children was well 
received. Des Moines had dances by girls in costume. 

Bennington, Vt., sent out an interesting printed proclamation 
by the Mayor of the village with a gay green and gold seal, bidding 
all to its tree and carols, naming the hour and place of assemblage. 

They had a Christmas tree one year in connection with which 
real gifts were given out; something for all who needed it. For this 
everything was donated by the citizens, particularly half worn shoes 
and clothing. There were toys for the children and eatables for 
their parents. Anyone who had known hard times in Bennington 
was not forgotten. Another Christmas, Bennington had a sleigh 
ride—forty-two horse teams were in line with donated sleighs. All 
the school children were called for at their schools. A band led the 
procession. Merchants donated a bag of candy for each child. The 
procession ended at the Municipal Tree. 
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Cincinnati has told the story of the Nativity through trained 
storytellers for informally assembled audiences. Washington had 
a Nativity pageant on the steps of one of the great public buildings. 
A Pageant of Nations was given one year. The Marine Band fur- 
nished appropriate music. 

Salisbury, North Carolina, had a Christmas pageant, with bells 
and carols and a tableau about the manger at the foot of the tree. 
New York City has varied its usual carol singing with unique features, 
the most notable of which was the Christmas pantomime, The 
Seven Gifts by Stuart Walker, given several years ago. Mill Valley, 
California, gave a Nativity Play at the Christmas tree celebration, 
with an old Spanish Mission as background. A chorus of white- 
robed angels sang from the porticos of the mission. 

The Tree of Light Committee of New York City are making 
the following suggestions: 

(1) That permanent Christmas Trees be planted in all cities, 
towns, and villages as a tree memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 

(2) That the Star of Light on top of each tree be permanently 
designated as a memorial service star for the American soldiers, 
sailors and marines who died in the Great War. It is possible that 
a ceremony incorporating both these suggestions will be arranged 
by the Tree of Light Committee. A recent number of Country 
Life in America gives full details of both these projects. 

Never to be forgotten is the Christmas pageant given by Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, which consisted simply of the appearance of a 
man of the East, in tunic and turban giving the Christmas story 
from Matthew, beginning,““Now when Jesus was born,” and closing 
with, ‘I come to worship Him.”’ The Christmas star on the top of 
the Christmas tree was illuminated as he spoke the word, “‘star.” 
Then came the Wise Men circling the tree with their gifts, followed 
by Judean shepherds. As they disappeared, across the street, high 
on the tower of a balcony an angel with great white wings and a 
golden trumpet appeared in a broad shaft of light. This was followed 
by the appearance of a hundred choir boys in white surplices bearing 
Christmas wreaths and flaring torches, singing Glory to God, and later 
the Christmas hymns. This celebration seems to have met all the 
criticism which had been expressed of the Municipal Christmas Tree 
idea. This pageant set the right note for such a Christmas celebra- 
tion, and though simple it was impressive and dignified. 
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Progress in the Memorial Building Movement 
Jess1E HENDERSON 


War Camp Community Service 


Every day sees more communities deciding in favor of a me- 
morial building—the war memorial that will be serviceable as well 
as beautiful. 

There is a national building project in Washington, D. C., for 
which Congress has granted a site. This National Victory Memorial 
Building will cost $10,000,000., the amount to be raised by nation- 
wide subscription. This will not only house local organizations and 
agencies, but will also serve as a center for large national and inter- 
national conventions. It is to be dedicated to the men of ’76 and ’17. 

The National Aeronautic Committee is collecting funds for 
another national project—a memorial club-house—to be built in 
New York for the Air Service Association. 

State projects have been planned by Alabama, Delaware, II- 
linois, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 

Among the big proposed buildings, are those of New York, where 
a building association is going forward with plans for a $7,000,000 
structure; Seattle, Grand Rapids, and San Francisco. Among the 
smaller ones are those of Plymouth, Mass., Shippensburg, Pa., 
Tewksbury, Mass., and Waterloo, Ia. 

In Seattle they are planning what is expected to be the largest 
memorial building ever erected. It will contain an enclosed audi- 
torium seating 20,000 people, and convention facilities, as well as a 
theatre, an art gallery, a ballroom, and committee rooms, and a 
magnificent Court of Victory. The memorial plan has been widened 
to include a civic center around which will be grouped the usual city 
buildings. ‘The structure will cost about $2,500,000 and will cover 
more than two city blocks. 

Other cities are also considering war memorials which shall 
also be civic centers. Newport News, Va., Portsmouth, Va., 
Portland, Ore., and Boston, Mass., are some of them. In 
Portsmouth a striking feature of the civic center planned for will 
be a memorial campanile, with a huge pipe organ and chimes for 
community sings. And Newport News plans as an additional fea- 
ture, certain walls running to the James River and connecting with 
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locks that shall ensure high water on a wide bathing beach at all 
hours. 

Boston is planning a Memorial Pantheon, a smaller copy of the 
classic model, which forms the entrance into a great auditorium as 
well as into a Corridor of the Allies. ‘The Corridor of the Allies opens 
into rooms to be allotted for headquarters and exhibit space to 
groups of Americans of foreign birth living in Greater Boston. At 
one end of the Corridor will be the Hall of the Army and at the other 
end the Hall of the Navy. Provision has been made for erecting a 
building that shall be not only a memorial, but also the educational, 
social, and recreation headquarters for both city and state, and which 
it is thought will beccme the nucleus of a magnificent civic center. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., intends to have a building different from 
perhaps any other, because it will include in the memorial house a 
place for the art collections of the city and another for the collection 
of the Kent Scientific Museum. The memorial hall will probably 
have an organ, and the whole project will cost $1,000,000, the city 
to provide the site. 

One of the finest groups of public buildings in the world will 
arise when San Francisco erects her war memorial. ‘The city, won 
over by the civic-center-war-memorial idea, has voted a bond issue 
of $8,000,000 with which to provide sites and start the building, the 
structure to cost around $17,000,000. With the splendid city hall 
as the dominant feature, the memorial will extend for several blocks 
along a plaza with ornamental shrubbery and a bandstand. About 
the plaza will be the now existing municipal auditorium, public 
library, city hall, and State building. 

Plymouth, Mass., intends to start construction immediately 
upon the auditorium portion of its memorial. The auditorium is to 
have a seating capacity of 1500, and a stage that can be used either 
for lectures and concerts or, with slight changes, for plays. There 
will be a large rotunda for use as a memorial hall or trophy room. 
Later a number of other features are to be added. In accordance 
with the architectural traditions of the Pilgrims, the building will be 
of the Roman type modified by the Colonial influence. The struc- 
ture will cost about $225,000. 

One of the best designs for a memorial building so far submitted 
to any small community has been shown at Shippensburg, Pa., by a 
New York architect who has made a study of the community house 
as a war memorial. The tentative design combines a suggestion of 
the commemorative with the home-like. Shippensburg is a town of 
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5500 inhabitants, and the building will fill a needed place in com- 
munity life, containing a lobby with tablets, a historical room, an 
assembly room 34 by 24 feet, an auditorium seating 650, a gymnasium 


and swimming pool, rest rooms, a reading room, a dining room, and 
bowling alleys. The building will be a center for the recreational and 
civic activities of the town and will contain facilities for many edu- 
cational activities. ‘The Shippensburg Church Federation is one of 
the most enthusiastic of the organizations sponsoring the movement, 
although there is no idea of making the building sectarian. 

\ combined town hall and community center is what Tewskbury, 
Mass., will build. Work started about June 1st. Tewksbury is a 
town of 6000 inhabitants, and so decided to concentrate its activi- 
ties in one building since it could afford to be more compact in this 
respect than some larger cities. The building will contain a me- 
morial lobby with tablets, a wing of town offices, a public library, an 
assembly hall which can be used for theatrical or dancing purposes, 
or for the town meetings that revive the old New England tradition 
of democratic government. ‘The building is not strictly a war me- 
morial, though the memorial feature has been added. 

But Waterloo, Ia., had what is in some ways the most remark- 
able community building of all. ‘The city, divided by a little river, 
found that between the two halves of the town there had grown up 
a distressing antagonism. ‘There were two school systems, two 
superintendents, two high schools, two commercial clubs, and con- 
sequently two sets of overhead charges. Some time ago a citizen 
offered the town the sum of $250,000 for some kind of public build- 
ing. Recently the suggestion was made that the offer be revived 
and accepted, and that the building be a community memorial— 
built, bridge-wise, across the river so that it would be a link and not a 
barrier. ‘The town intends to raise $250,000 more through Liberty 
bonds, and erect a $500,000 structure. As a matter of fact, the 
saving in overhead charges will go far toward paying for such a pro- 
ject. 

It is worth noting that the duplication so great in Waterloo exists 
to some extent in almost every town. And this is another economic 
argument in favor of a community building. 

Colleges also have taken up the idea. As a tribute to its men 
and women who served in the war, the University of Wisconsin will 
erect a memorial union. ‘The union will cost $750,000 and will in- 
clude a theatre, a trophy room, reading and lounging rooms, 
commons, private dining rooms, editorial rooms, faculty club 
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rooms, and rooms for all university organizations. The funds will 
be raised by subscription among students, alumni, and friends. 

Meanwhile, for those towns which are in doubt as to what type 
of community building they want, or whether they want any, there 
is the Memorial Building Traveling Exhibit of War Camp Com- 
munity Service. This is touring the country under the direction of 
the Bureau of Memorial Buildings. It contains forty-three large 
framed panels bearing pictures and brief data of existing and pro- 
jected community houses or auditoriums. 

Each panel usually has at its top a big photograph of a Com- 
munity House or Auditorium. At the bottom is shown another 
elevation or the floor plans with a short description. Walter Storey 
of the New York headquarters of the Bureau of Memorial Buildings 
accompanies the exhibit, confers with local committees, and lectures 
on what has been done and planned. Most of the photographs are 
in sepia, beautifully printed, and they are supplemented with colored 
lantern slides. 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce Takes Stand 
for Public Recreation 


Very significant action was taken in September by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce in the pronouncement of its attitude regard- 
ing the public recreation work in that city. 

The Committee on Suggestions and Recommendations on Sep- 
tember 10th, sent to the members of the Chamber of Commerce the 
following communication : 

The Committee on Suggestions and Recommendations, believ- 
ing that Pittsburgh is not provided with adequate facilities for the 
proper recreation of its population, young and old, has presented to 
the Board of Directors recommendations which are submitted to the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce for referendum by letter 
ballot. 

The full recommendations of the committee follow: 

“Whereas, the city of Pittsburgh has great need of more ade- 
quate facilities for the proper recreation, entertainment, education 
and unlift of its citizenship of all classes of men, women and chil- 


dren; and 
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“Whereas, such facilities in the greatest possible measure are 
most effective and, during this particular period of social, economic 
and industrial unrest, most necessary for the well being of our people ; 
and 

“Whereas, the physical environment of the city of Pittsburgh is 
such as to make impossible the recreational facilities found in other 
large cosmopolitan centers of population, notwithstanding that the 
conditions of labor in our distinctive industries make such facilities 
all the more imperative; and 

“Whereas, owing to the conditions outlined above there are 
strong and persistent attempts made to commercialize Sunday by the 
opening of theatres, movies and entertainments where admissions 
are charged, as well as professional baseball and other games, there- 
fore 


Tue CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH, IN ORDER TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE AND AT THE SAME TIME TO 
Prorect THE MORALS OF THE CITY FROM THE 
Hazarps OF A COMMERCIALIZED SUNDAY, 


“Resolves, First: That it be recommended to the Mayor and the 
Council of the City that suitable ordinances and resolutions be passed 
which will permit all parks, public playgrounds and private property 
to be used on Sunday between the hours of 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. for 
amateur athletic games and sports where no admission fee is charged 
or collections made, and to provide proper grounds and adequate 
facilities (including proper supervision) in our parks for such games 
and sports throughout the week as well as on Sunday, and further- 
more to provide adequate free transportation in the parks, particu- 
larly for women and children, on Saturday and Sunday. 

“Resolves, Second: That it be recommended to the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education that every school auditorium be utilized under 
proper supervision and control each Saturday afternoon and evening 
and Sunday between the hours of 1 p. m. and 6 p. m. for free 
movies of an educational and uplifting nature, for community sing- 
ing and for open forums where questions of general interest along 
social, industrial and economic lines, may be freely and openly dis- 
cussed by the people. 

“Resolves, Third: That it be recommended to the Commission- 
ers of Allegheny County that the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall and any 
other auditorium under their control be used as outlined above for 
school auditoriums. 
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“Resolves, Fourth: That inasmuch as the people have invested 
millions of dollars in parks, playgrounds, school, halls and other 
public works, they should all be utilized in a manner to give the people 
the maximum service, and that the comparatively small additional 
expense necessary to give such service would be more than justified 
by the resulting benefits to the whole community.” 

The referendum on all four provisions was carried or approved 
of by a vote of 4 to 1. 


Resolutions Adopted by the American Legion 


The State Convention of the American Legion in Texas 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, the American Legion, an organization comprised of 
persons who served in the American Army in the World War 
now being concluded, have, by reason of such service, had un- 
usual and intimate opportunity to observe and enjoy the splendid 
work done by the people of the camp cities in its care of and at- 
tention to the comfort, convenience, and entertainment of Soldiers, 
Sailors, Nurses and Marines at the several Community Houses in 
and around the several cities of the United States where camps 
and cantonments had been established by the United States Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, it is the desire of the members of said American 
Legion to publicly testify to such attention and devoted service 
rendered by patriotic men and women in charge of the work, 

Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved: That the American Legion 
in Convention assembled, does hereby freely and heartily ap- 
prove and enforce the spirit and aims of Community Service and 
unanimously voice the hope that means may be provided whereby 
(if not altogether in the interest of soldiers and sailors, then for 
the good of society in general) the spirit of Community Service 
so potent in promoting fellowship and friendship between civilian 
and soldier and between each branch of said citizenship, may be 
strengthened ; and that so such a desired and desirable continua- 
tion we pledge both our moral and financial support, assistance 
and encouragement. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
State Convention of The American Legion in session in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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Whereas, War Camp Community Service has endorsed and 
supported The American Legion in every possible manner ;. and 

Whereas, said War Camp Community Service has cooperated 
with The American Legion particularly in the manner of furnish- 
ing to the different State Organizations personnel to assist in 
organizing local Posts; and 

Whereas, Mr. S. R. McCarthy, of the War Camp Community 
Service reported to the State Headquarters of North Carolina for 
the purpose of assisting in the organization work in this State, 
and since that time has been rendering valuable service in con- 
nection with the organizing of local Posts; therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That the North Carolina Organization of The 
American Legion hereby expresses its heartiest appreciation and 
thanks to War Camp Community Service and to Mr. S. R. ‘Me- 
Carthy personally ; and 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution - be 
transmitted forthwith to Mr. McCarthy and to the National Head- 
quarters of War Camp Community Service. 

Dunmore War Camp Community Service, Fidelity Bank Building, 

Dunmore, Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Pursuant to an unanimous resolution of Dunmore Post No. 
13 American Legion, I have been instructed to prepare and for- 
ward to you,a letter of thanks for the “Service pins” and “mem- 
bership cards” presented to the post by your organization. 

It is the consensus of opinion of the members of this post 
that not only for the pins and cards are we appreciative but also 
for the unstinted support and encouragement that you have given 
us throughout the entire period of our inception and growth. 
It is therefore fitting, although difficult of adequate expression, 
that we place on record in permanent form our thanks and appre- 
ciation of your good will and offices and trust that as we grow 
we will in all things be as valuable an asset to the community as 
you have proved yourselves to be. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Grorce Wiison ELLs. 
Secretary Dunmore Post No. 13, ~ 
American Legion, Dunmore, Pa. 
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Recreation as Part of the City Plan for 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


ArTHUR LELAND 
Playground Architect, Newport, Rhode Island* 


One is amazed at the wonderful spirit with which the Haligon- 
ians are surmounting the disaster which laid low a large part of their 
city and damaged all of it. Since the explosion which brought such 
tremendous havoc to the city, Halifax has been planning for a re- 
building along the most up-to-date and far-seeing lines. Thomas 
Adams, housing and town planning advisory to the Canadian gov- 
ernment, has visited the city and a regional system with a definite 
zoning of manufacturing, residential and recreational districts is 
being worked out by the city and provincial autherities. 

Halifax has always been a leader in humanitarian enterprisesz 
and it is not strange to find that one of the first considerations has 
been the improvement of living conditions in order that the city when 
rebuilt will give every facility whereby children can grow up with 
strong bodies and sane minds. 

For fourteen years Halifax has operated play-- 
Playgrounds grounds, first under the auspices of the Women’s 

Council and later under an Incorporated Associa- 
tion with which the Women’s Council has merged. The commission 
made up of representatives from the various civic bodies and from 
the city and provincial government, work in cooperation with all 
these groups and constantly promotes plans whereby the leisure time 
of the people may be spent most advantageously. 

Central Recreation Area. It is proposed to 
ee ret mem develop a central recreation area of 167 acres not 
Development over one-half mile from the most thickly settled 
parts of the city. The area inside this central playground triangle 
consists of about 13.2 acres. The space inside the track will be so 
graded as to permit of flooding in winter for skating. Playground 
equipment worth several thousand dollars is at present being erected. 


*Mr. Arthur Leland was called in by the city government of 
Halifax to secure data for the Do a one of landscape plans, and in 
conference with city officials and local groupe ‘to recommend a system 
of recreation which would be a part of the city plan. 
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Adjoining the central playground there are other tracts of land. 
Across Bell Road in the center of the city is a tract of land contain- 
ing 20.25 acres which provides an unusually fine location for the 
greatly needed central high school. There is sufficient land for 
parking and recreation purposes, and at the foot of the hill sloping 
down from the tract is an athletic field surrounded by a high fence 
enclosing 6.34 acres. Immediately beyond this athletic field are the 
public gardens containing about thirteen acres. 

On the other side of the central playground is North Common 
containing about 37.15 acres. Plans will be prepared for the develop- 
ment of this as a play field and military drill ground. There is room 
here for at least sixteen baseball diamonds and the same area can be 
used for football, soccer, hockey and La Crosse. The large dining- 
room across the street from an outdoor dancing platform can very 
easily be made over into a recreation center. 

The Citadel. The largest piece of land in this area is the citadel 
containing about 67.11 acres. This is a hill rising to a height of 250 
feet above the business center of the city. It is suggested that a part 
of this hill be developed as an aviation field of the first class and that 
an immense stadium be built on one side of the citadel with another 
field enclosed by a quarter-mile track at the foot. This would pro- 
vide opportunity for the greater part of the city and the province to 
witness an immense pageant or celebration. The area adjoins a high 
school building with practically no playground and it is suggested that 
part of the area be terraced and used for a playground. 

The steep sides of the citadel afford opportunity for the develop- 
ment of tobogganing, skiing and coasting and it is possible to make a 
slide from one-third to one-half mile long which will end at the play 
pond. The rest of the citadel may be used as a golf course or park. 

Other Recreational Space. In the center of the devastated dis- 
trict is a hill of about fifteen acres which has been set aside for the 
development of a park and playground. As 75 per cent of the 
juvenile delinquency of Halifax comes from two small congested 
areas, it is suggested that a plot of land 450 feet by 250 feet located 
midway between the two districts should be developed as a play- 
ground. There is also an asphalted triangle of land near the Court 
House and the street which may easily be roped off for street play 
during the evening hours. 

Adjoining the citadel is a public market building 

oeeety several hundred feet long and over 100 feet wide 
nters J . ‘ ; 

with very high sides made almost entirely of glass. 
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It has been suggested that a second story be erected for use as a 
community center. An auditorium, community theater, gymnasium, 
natatorium, public baths and a skating rink are among the recrea- 
tional possibilities of the building, sufficient space being left for a 
public market. 

The shores of the North West Arm lend them- 
ee and selves in a very unusual way to recreational de- 
ating r 3 

velopment forming as they do a fiord extending 
over several miles up into the land. Here is opportunity for the 
development of a remarkable bathing beach and seashore resort. 
The city is building a temporary bath-house for the bathing beach 
which has been turned over to the recreation commission for opera- 
tion and has set aside $10,000 for a permanent bath-house to be built 
in the spring. The plan and development recommended includes the 
acquiring of the entire shore line from the head of the Arm to Point 
Pleasant Park, a distance of several miles. This will give opportu- 
nity for the development of a drive along the bluff, a shore walk and 
a golf course, making this part of the city one of its most valuable 
residential districts. 

The Ocean Terminals Railway runs within a distance of 500 
feet of the bathing beach. By moving the course of a road which 
skirts the shore, the required depth can be given to the beach which 
will become the excursion objective for the whole province. The 
absence of surf gives a splendid opportunity for swimming, boating, 
canoeing and all forms of aquatic sports. The recommendations 
made suggest the advisability of leasing all the beach property to the 
recreation commission who will conduct it on such a basis that any 
profits above the cost of operation are to be used for the development 
of recreation for the benefit of the public. 

The explosion damaged all the school buildings, 
a mane ane completely demolishing several. Four new school 

buildings are to be built, for the first of which five 
acres of land has already been secured. School yards in congested 
districts are to be enlarged and parts of blocks of buildings will be 
removed to make playgrounds for three schools. For all the old 
schools, the minimum standard of not less than 100 square feet of 
play space for each grammar school child is recommended. It is 
further recommended that all new schools have at least five acres of 
playgrounds and that all schools be developed as recreation centers 
with assembly halls which may be used as gymnasiums and for 
dramatic productions and motion pictures. Wherever possible the 
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school yard should be developed as a park and the school building so 
constructed as to lend itself to community use outside of school hours. 
It is suggested that at least 10 per cent of the area in rapidly growing 
districts be reserved for schools, parks and playgrounds combined. 

The municipal recreation system of Halifax has 
A Splendid made a record for itself. In view of the explo- 


Accomplishment é : ‘ . . ; 
“ sion with the resulting housing situation, and of 


the war emergencies in a city from which so many of the Canadian 
and American Expeditionary Forces embarked, one would expect to 
find an increase in juvenile delinquency for Halifax, greater, per- 
haps, than the average in any city throughout the country. It is a 
great tribute to Halifax that this is not so. The playgrounds which 
were established immediately after the disaster and which adjoined 
both of the large temporary housing projects are, it is felt, responsi- 
ble in large measure for the excellent conditions which exist. The 
records of the Superintendent of Neglected and Delinquent Children 
for the Province show that there was an actual decrease in the 
number of juvenile arrests in 1918 over 1917. 


The Work of the Indianapolis Recreation 
Department 


The Recreation Department of Indianapolis has just brought 
to a close the most successful season’s work in its history. At 
the beginning of the year, the officials resolved on a considerably 
enlarged and more adequate program of activities and the result 
has been gratifying from every angle. 

The season’s total attendance of boys and girls at playgrounds 
and swimming pools alone was 698,391. The introduction of band 
concerts on all playgrounds, motion picture shows, community 
singing under a War Camp Community Service leader, folk danc- 
ing exhibitions and a splendid pageant which was viewed by 
about 15,000 spectators—all contributed toward a program which 
awakened a new interest and an excellent spirit of cooperation 
on the part of parents, children and recreation leaders. 

Trained storytellers who visited the playgrounds were a 
great success with the children, who became interested in going to 
the public library and: finding stories for themselves. In this way 
the library cooperated with the Recreation Department. 

Another interesting development of the year was the insti- 
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tution of junior city governments on several of the larger play- 
grounds. This worked out very successfully. 

The colored population of the city were not neglected for 
five school grounds and one well-equipped city playground were 
available for their use. At these centers, in addition to the regu- 
lar playground activities, community singing was very popular as 
were the moving pictures and folk dancing programs. The for- 
eign population was also well considered in the city’s recreation 
work. 

Interesting programs for the winter months, include a Song 
of Praise at Thanksgiving time, in which the different religious 
affiliations took part, and a pageant and singing of The Messiah 
at Christmas. One of the performances of the latter will be 
given as a benefit for the orphans of the city. Skating and 
coasting parties will have warming shelters available for their use 
and community dances will be given once a week at the largest 
hall in the city. 


Book Reviews 


BOY BEHAVIOR 
By W. H. Burger. Published by Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Price, 90 cents 
The author endeavors to make usable modern knowledge of 
sychology. The training of the emotions and the will of “normal” 
Gare and “freaks” is analyzed out of a knowledge of real boys. 


HOSPITAL AND BEDSIDE GAMES 


By Neva L. Boyd, published by the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, 2559 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Price, thirty-five cents 
This book is a collection of seventy-four tricks, puzzles and games with 

descriptions and diagrams, together with a list of twenty-two of the best simple 

card games adaptable for hospital use. These old tricks and games will be 
found quite as helpful to the settlement club director, the teacher and the 
recreation leader, as to the nurse and reconstruction worker. 


LIVING TOGETHER AS BOYS 
By W. R. Boorman 
THREE PLAYS FOR BOYS 
By Frederic L. Fay and M. A. Emerson, Ph. D. 
THE HIGH CALLING 
By Edwin M. Hoffman 

These three booklets, uniform in size and price (thirty-five cents) are pub- 
lished by the Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. They 
are intended as aids in making the most of the influence of a summer camp 
for the development of ‘manhood. The first and third may either be placed in 
the kands.of the boys or used asa basis for discussion. The plays labor. under 
the usual difficulties of art used for propaganda. . 
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Making Art a Factor in the 
Lives of the People 


Then there is the problem—at least, I consider it a 
problem—of what we can do to make Art more of a 
factor in the lives of the masses of the people. Now, I 
am not a “high-brow,” but I have seen and talked to a 
great many people concerning their interests in Art, and 
it is a characteristic thing that laboring people in New 
York have started a theatre of their own. The feeling 
for Art is deep down in the masses of our people, and 
a great many of them need it as much as they need food 
and drink: a great many of them need an outlet for their 
emotions: their souls are hungry—they are starving. 
And | know from my experience in artistic matters that 
there is any amount of talent lying latent in this country, 
only waiting for guidance and inspiration. And if we 
would only concentrate on the matter, we could accom- 
plish things in Art in America which are just as great 
as the things which have been accomplished industrially 
in America. 

Much of the disloyalty, much of the lawlessness of 
today, simply springs from a desire on the part of the 
people to get away from the drudgery of every-day 
expriences. 


OTTO H. KAHN 


Courtesy of the American 
Magazine of Art 








